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JAPAN AND THE FORTHCOMING NAVAL CONFERENCE. 


N the estimate of the motives underlying recent statements of 
Japanese foreign policy which has already appeared in these 
pages', reference was made to the preoccupation of the 

Japanese Naval authorities with the question of the attitude to be 
taken up at the next Naval Conference. This question plays so 
large a part in the foreign policy of the country? and is of such 
paramount importance to America and Great Britain, that an 
outline of the existing naval situation and of the considerations 
which determine the principles on which Japanese policy is based 
may well be not out of place here. 

It is noteworthy, also, that the statement of April 18th regarding 
the Far East in general has been followed during the past two or 
three weeks by a number of pronouncements regarding naval policy 
which would seem to be intended to prepare the ground for the 
presentation in 1935 of the formal claims of the Japanese Govern- 
ment in respect of naval strength. 


These pronouncements have been particularly interesting in 
that they have brought out the exact nature of the Japanese claim 
as being one to equality of rights; that is, to freedom in naval 
armaments rather than equality of strength, either in numbers or 
categories. As the Asahi stated on May 17th, in suggesting that the 
ratio principle should be discarded at the 1935 Conference, Japan 
does not demand naval equality in the sense of the parity which 
the United States claims with Great Britain, and from other state- 
ments also it is clear that it is a release from the bonds of a ratio 
that is sought, and not the establishment of a new ratio representing 
a 100 to 100 percentage compared with the British and American 
fleets. 

This point is important because it plays a large part both in the 
strategic plans and in the actual building programme of the Japanese 
Naval authorities, as will be shown later. Before considering these, 
however, the present position must be outlined, with some details 
of the existing ratios with the U.S.A., as the figures shown will 
facilitate an understanding of the circumstances in which the 
Conference of next year will begin its work. 


The London Treaty of 1930, it will be remembered, gave Japan 
108,400 tons of class A cruisers,? and 100,450 tons of class B cruisers, 
these being the aggregates of completed tonnage which might be 
reached by December 31st, 1936. Of destroyers, Japan was allotted 
105,000 tons, and of submarines 52,700 tons, the same total as 





(t) Vide the Bulletin of May roth, 1934, Vol. X, No. 23. 

_(2) As Admiral Osumi, the Naval Minister, stated on May 8th the next naval 
conterence does not concern the Navy alone, but will decide the entire destiny of 
the Empire. 

ll (3) That is, with guns of more than 6°1 inch calibre. B class cruisers included 
- those with guns of 6"1 inch calibre or less. The displacement tonnage for cruisers 
Was fixed as any tonnage over 1,850 tons. 
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Great Britain and America.’ The total number of A class cruisers 
to be possessed by Japan was fixed at 12. 


With these figures as a basis it is possible to judge of the effect 
of the building policy adopted in Tokyo since 1930, but it may 
first be mentioned that, from the day on which she accepted the 
invitation to the Conference of 1930, Japan maintained that she 
should have the right to a 70 per cent. ratio in 8-inch gun (A Class} 
cruisers. In consideration of the arrangement with the U.S.A. 
however, by which the latter accepted restrictions as to the time 
of completion of three of the 18-inch gun cruisers allowed her, 
Japan was induced to waive her claim and accept the figures given 
above, and her position at the time of the signature of the Treaty 
in April, 1930, was as follows: She possessed fourteen 8-inch gun 
cruisers, but two of them were already over-age,? i.e., over 20 years 
old. Four of the twelve others were of 7,100 tons displacement only, 
so that the total tonnage amounted to exactly 108,400 tons, ic., 
the Treaty figure. In the smaller, B class, cruisers Japan’s strength 
was 95,000 tons, as against 100,450 tons allowed her by the Treaty. 
Finally, as to submarines, Japan made a material sacrifice, since 
she accepted a figure over 25,000 tons less than the total she had 
previously maintained was necessary for her defence, and actually 
she had to scrap a considerable number of vessels. 


So much for the position in 1930. The Treaty, as is known, 
was not well received by the Naval authorities in Tokyo, and in the 
following year the Diet adopted a replacement programme which 
provided for new construction nearly up to the limits of the Treaty 
figures, though, of course, strictly in accordance with the Treaty 
provisions. It included four 8,500 ton cruisers with 6-inch guns, 
twelve destroyers and nine submarines, to be completed before the 
end of 1936. The first of these had scarcely been launched, however, 
when the Naval authorities began to prepare the “ second replace- 
ment programme,” of which much was heard during the discussions 
of the Budget figures in December last. The object of this programme 
was to anticipate the replacement of all vessels reaching the age 
limit between 1936 and 1938, and it provided for a total expenditure 
of Yen 432 million, to be spread over the four years 1934-35 ‘0 
1937-38. 

The vessels to be built were two 8,500 ton cruisers with 6-inch 
guns, two aircraft carriers, fourteen destroyers and four submarines, 
as well as a number of vessels not limited by the Treaty, 1¢., oil 
tankers, seaplane carriers, 16 torpedo boats and some smal! vessels. 
This meant that Japan had made provision for all the additional 
tonnage, allowing for vessels becoming obsolete, that could be 


—— 





(1) The cruiser figures for the U.S.A. were, A class; 180,000 tons, B class, 
143,500 tons; while the destroyer allowance was 150,000 tons. taba 
(2) These were Nisshin and Kasuga, laid down in 1902 and now classed as oa: 


defence vessels. 
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laid down by the end of 1936, when the Treaty expires.’ At the 
same time, the actual number of 8,500 ton cruisers laid down since 
1930 is only two,* and only two more are, so far, shown as projected, 
showing that actual construction has not kept pace with the pro- 
ramme. Incidentally, one result of this has been a campaign in 
the country to emphasise the necessity of the “ second replacement 
programme ” being carried out, since there was a good deal of 
opposition to this on financial grounds, especially at the time the 
Budget was published last December.* The Minister of the Navy 
then (at a Cabinet meeting on December 2nd) made a clear reserva- 
tion that the construction of vessels not accepted in the current 
Budget should be attended to as soon as the financial and other 
circumstances made it possible, if necessary by means of a 
Supplementary Budget. 

The position early this year was that Japan possessed twelve 
A class cruisers, with 8-inch guns,‘ all completed between 1926 and 
1932, two 8,500 ton vessels with 6-1-inch guns due for completion 
this year, and two more projected. In addition, she possesses 
seventeen smaller cruisers, most of them carrying 5-5-inch guns, but 
the majority were completed between Ig1g and 1922, only four being 
as recent as 1924 and 1925. 

To complete this rough review of Japan’s naval strength it 
should be added that, of her nine capital ships the most recent 
was laid down in 1918, one is already over-age, and there are none 
building or projected. 

The naval authorities in Tokyo have of late been occupied in 
making estimates as to the relative strengths of the Japanese and 
American fleets at the end of 1936. It is, of course, not possible 
for them to know exactly what tonnage the U.S. Navy will possess 
in each category of vessel more than two and a half years ahead, and 
actually the calculations made in Tokyo last December differed con- 
siderably from subsequent estimates published only two months 
later, largely because the earlier calculation included all vessels, 
regardless of age. Taking the February figures as being based on 
more recent information, the percentages are as follows :— 

On December 21st, 1936, the Japanese ratios, in under-age 
vessels will be :— 

Capital ships 
Aircraft carriers 65 per cent. 
8-inch gun cruisers - ss a 71 per cent. 
Cruisers with guns under 6-1 inches... 89 per cent. 
Destroyers 156 per cent. 
Submarines 161 per cent. 


62 per cent. 





(1) The Treaty allowed the Powers to begin the replacement of cruisers three 
years in advance of the year in which they would technically become over-age. 
oa That is, Mogami and Mikuma, laid down in 1931. They carry 15 61-inch 
(3) The press described the Navy Department’s vote as the greatest obstacle 
‘o the compilation of the Budget. The Navy aimed at securing at least 500 
million yen, and actually got 487 millions. 

(4) America has 21 8-inch gun cruisers built or building. 
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The reason for the ratios shown in the last two categories is 
that the U.S. Navy will, it is calculated, possess in 1936 only 46 
destroyers and 24 submarines below the age-limit, though its total 
numbers will be 116 and 48 respectively, as against 76 and 35 only 
in the Japanese Navy. é 

It should be added that the above estimates, which were com- 
pleted by the Navy Department for the Diet, include the U.S.A. 
three-year construction programme of 32 vessels to be built with 
N.R.A. assignments, but do not include the projected 102 vessels 
provided for in the Bill presented to the House of Representatives 
on December 27th, last. These 102 vessels are, however, all needed 
to replace obsolete ships, except for 2 aircraft carriers. The 
programme provides for the construction of these vessels to be 
spread over 5 years, so that despite American inferiority to Japan 
in under-age destroyers and submarines at the end of 1936, by 1939 
the position will have become reversed, unless, of course, Japan 
embarks on a “ third replacement programme ”’ at a fairly early date. 

It is generally understood in Japan that the plans for the 1935 
Conference have not yet been completed, but it is already clear that 
they will be based on a conception of the strategic position differing 
in material respects from that which obtained two or three years ago. 
As a Japanese publicist? stated recently, “the Japanese people 
observed with concern the manner in which the United States made 
common cause with the League of Nations during the Manchurian 
dispute. The lesson was instructive and had much to do with the 
demand now heard for naval parity.’”’ Again, Mr. Hirota, the 
Foreign Minister, speaking in the Diet last January 25th, said, 
“Naval ratios are only an experiment of the last 10 years,” and 
it has been pointed out elsewhere that there is nothing sacred about 
one ratio or another; they are only an expediency. What the 
Japanese Navy wants is recognition of its right to parity, and it 1s 
the apparent assumption that the existing ratios have been fixed 
more or less permanently that is causing so much strong feeling in 
Japan. In Great Britain and America, say the Naval authorities, 
the continuance of the 5-5-3, or at best 10-10-6-2, ratio is virtually 
taken for granted, and this is a position which is wholly unacceptable 
to Japan. And here it is pointed out that this attitude by no means 
implies objection to limitation or, in fact, to the complete abolition 
of many types of vessels such as are considered primarily offensive 
in character® ; rather it is that changes in the world situation have 
made it necessary for Japan to alter the composition of her fleet, 
and adapt it to her present needs untrammelled by any restrictions 
of ratios in each category of vessel. a. 

(1) Vide the Bulletin of January 4th, 1934, page 45, for particulars of this 
The Bill, generally known as the Vinson Bill, was passed by the House of Repre- 


sentatives on January 30th, and by the Senate on March 6th, 1934. The President 


signed it on March 27th. 
(2) Mr. Tokichi Tanaka, who was Ambassador at Moscow from 1925 to 1930 
(3) Some Japanese authorities advocate the abolition of battleships, aircraft 
carriers and submarines, except for small craft suitable for coast defence. 
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More than a year after the Manchurian incident, and when, 
owing to the action of the League and developments in the Far 
East, these ‘‘ changes in the world situation ” were already taking 
place, Japan had put forward a detailed proposal in which the 
lines on which she considered naval limitation and reduction should 
be carried out were fully explained. This was presented to the 
Disarmament Conference on December 11th, 1932, and urged that 
a distinction should be made between ‘‘ powerful vessels, possessing 
a high degree of relativity as between Powers, and less powerful 
vessels, which, having a close relation to geographical situation and 
special circumstances are primarily necessary for defence and patrol 
services.” The proposals included the abolition of aircraft carriers 
and reductions in the maximum tonnage of all classes of vessels, 
but the point to which the Japanese Government attached most 
importance was that there should be two separate agreements, a 
general agreement, to cover all categories of vessels and apply to 
all the five Powers, and special agreements in which “ quantitative 
reduction to be applied mainly to B class cruisers, destroyers 
and submarines shall be effected within each group of Powers most 
closely related, taking into account their geographical situation 
and special circumstances.” 

The main principles of the Navy’s claim to-day has been set out 
clearly by a Japanese Staff Officer,2 who recalls the objections 
to the London Treaty, and states that these would have prevented 
its ratification had it not been that the acceptance of the ratio then 
in no way prejudiced the eventual demands of Japan when the 
Treaty expired. And subsequent to the ratification the changes 
in international relations have been such as to make its terms totally 
inadequate since, to quote Captain Sekiné, 

‘if, during the unhappy period of the Sino-Japanese dispute 
there was one conviction which burned itself more than another into 
the Japanese mind it was that the good will of the world was not, 
and could never be, a factor in Japan’s national defence of any valid 
force. For that good will we had sacrificed the armaments we needed, 
but a gust of Chinese eloquence was all that was necessary to blow 
that good will away.” 

A further consideration is that, as a result of the Manchurian 
affair, Japan has assumed new and more arduous responsibilities. 
She is now pledged to defend the Manchukuo seaboard, and “a 
wider implication of the new position can be understood to be that 
we must maintain peace in the Far East as a vital measure of our 
own security.” 

The final reason why the system of ratios is unacceptable is 
that it tends to stereotype a distribution of the strength of the Fleet 
over categories in proportions not suited to Japan’s requirements 
for defence. In other words, she wants greater strength in certain 





=skeueniedbinis tea see 
(1) That is, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, and the U.S.A. 

“¢ (2) Captain Sekiné, of the Bureau of Publicity of the Naval Staff Office, in 
ontemporary Japan,” for December, 1933. 
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types of vessels, and less in other types, than the ratio system would 
allow her. From the financial point of view, as well as from the 
naval, the existing system is unsuitable, for limitation over a wide 
range of categories may bring about a position in which a nation, jn 
order to maintain her ratios in tonnage, has to construct and 
maintain types of vessels not essential to her needs, and at the 
same time to refrain from constructing types which, though of 
lesser cost, are more suitable and effective. 

This is, in fact, one of the definite complaints against the London 
Treaty ; that it gave to Japan a Navy which was costly while being, 
for defensive purposes, less efficient than one costing less might have 
been. The Naval authorities are quoted as having said that “ since 
the adverse ratio has now been applied to almost all types of vessels, 
the least we can do to maintain even a semblance of security is to 
build up to the limits allowed and maintain all our units at the 
highest standards of efficiency,’’ and that has proved a costly enter- 
prise. 

On these considerations is based the claim to equality of riglit 
to arm, and the standpoint that it is on the basis of that right that 
all subsequent adjustments should be made. As regards this ques- 
tion of equality of rights the world received a reminder of the 
Japanese attitude only two or three weeks ago, when the Admiral 
in command of a Japanese training squadron paid a visit to Berlin. 
The expressions he used, in a speech to the German-Japanese 
Association on May 8th, were significant in that they echoed the 
German sentiments regarding equality ; that is, that while Japan 
was ready to work for peace it must be a peace with equal rights, 
the inference being that better no peace at all than one in which 
inequalities were perpetuated. For it should be remembered that 
to the Japanese mind the whole of post-war policy with regard 
to armaments bas been a mistake. This policy appears in the light 
of an attempt on the part of the Great Powers to enforce by one 
means or another a restriction of equality of rights to armaments. 
This may have succeeded in bringing about the disarmament 0! 
Germany and in reducing the armaments of the traditionally more 
peaceful countries; ‘‘ but it was a restriction,’ states Captain 
Sekiné, “‘ in everything but name of the equality of rights of arma- 
ments and thus, psychologically, it was as unsound as anything 
which preceded it.” So that in Japan it is felt that the objective of 
national security will never be attained through enforced dis- 
armament; never, in fact, until the nations have renounced dis- 
armament as an instrument of national policy. 

Apart from these general principles, tactical considerations 
are held to show the unfairness of the existing arrangement. Position, 
it is admitted, would operate in favour of Japan, should an 
engagement take place in Japanese waters, and in that respect the 
ratio of 6 to 10 might afford reasonable security and represent 
“ parity ” in the Pacific as compared with America’s naval strength ; 
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but such a position leaves completely out of account for Japan the 
maintenance of any trade communications in the Pacific. Does this, 
it is asked, offer a sense of security, quite apart from the injustice 
of a situation which permits one Power at least to threaten the 
shores of another, while that other can only guarantee a technical 
defence of her shores ? 


To the objection that if Japan were accorded equality and took 
full advantage of it her fleet might constitute a menace to Hongkong, 
Guam and the Philippines, the reply is given that the element of 
danger herein involved would be removed if a clear distinction 
were made between offensive and defensive armaments. The former 
would be subject to limitation, and the possession of larger numbers 
of “ defensive” vessels would constitute a threat to no one. If 
this principle were adopted, it is stated, there would be little 
difficulty in getting Japan to accept the desired ratio in offensive 
weapons. 


In September last year, a special committee was set up by the 
Foreign Office to study the policy to be followed by Japan at the 
1935 Conference, and it is with the above considerations before 
them that this body has been conducting its deliberations. 


One point which has been made clear is that the Government 
are dealing with the naval situation as a separate problem, and 
are not prepared to admit any connection between it and the 


Manchukuo question ; the latter is, as Mr. Hirota stated recently 
in the Diet, a closed issue. It is evident, in fact, that at the Naval 
Conference Japan will be firmly opposed to the discussion of 
questions concerning her policy in Asia. 


It is to this point that the recent statement by the Foreign Office 
has called so much attention in the United States. In that country 
it is generally understood that an effort will be made at the 1935 
Conference to combine the Chinese and Manchurian problems with 
the question of naval limitation, as a means of obtaining from Japan 
a modification of her Manchurian policy and a restoration of guaran- 
tees that the “‘ Open Door ’’ will be retained regarding China. 


Whether this effort is likely to succeed is problematical. As 
bargaining points the United States will have the recognition of 
Manchukuo to offer and the abandonment of the naval stations 
in the Philippines when the Islands achieve independence, and Mr. 
Roosevelt has already given a hint of his recognition of the value 
of this latter point. In his Message to Congress on March 2nd last, 
regarding the Bill for Philippine independence, he recommended 
that the military bases should be relinquished when the Islands 
became free, but as to the naval bases he said “ I recommend that 
the law be so amended as to provide for the ultimate settlement 
of this matter on terms satisfactory to our own Government and 
that of the Philippine Islands.”’ 
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The general feeling in America would appear to be one of 
pessimism as to the prospects of a successful outcome of the Con- 
ference ; statements such as that made by Admiral Osumi recently 
—that “ Japan must take this opportunity (the 1935 Conference) to 
free herself from unfavourable restrictions contained in the existing 
treaties in an effort to assure security, according to the changed 
international situation ’* are not calculated to relieve the tension, 
And at the moment of going to press rumours have reached Washing- 
ton that Manchukuo is embarking on a programme of warship 
construction. Such a move would be the means of affording Japan 
so ready a way of getting round the limitation clauses of the Naval 
treaties that the mere rumour, however unfounded, was bound to 
make a considerable effect on opinion in the United States. 

H.L. 





(1) In a statement to a Tokyo meeting of provincial governors on May 8th, 1934: 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Australia. 
May 1oth—Mr. Latham in Japan. (See Japan.) 
May 15th.—Mr. Latham’s address to the Japanese people. (See 


Japan.) 


Austria. 

May toth.—Herr Dollfuss addressed a meeting of 30,000 people at a 
patriotic demonstration at Salzburg, and said that no one was frightened 
by Nazi acts of terrorism (several attempts had been made the previous 
evening and the railway to Salzburg damaged) and eulogised Prince 
Starhemberg for his whole-hearted support and collaboration. 

May 16th—A Pan-European Economic Conference was opened in 
Vienna by Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, and was attended by 200 delegates 
from 21 countries. Fourteen Governments sent official observers. 

May 17th.—The new Vienna City Council held its first meeting, and 
the 64 Councillors, representing the Churches, learning, education, the 
arts, and the seven corporations, were sworn in in the presence of the 
Chancellor. 

The Burgomaster announced that the taxes were to be reduced, and 
the food and luxury tax and building surtax dropped altogether. The 
cost of these measures, 45 million schillings, was to be met by an issue of 
guaranteed bills, purchasable through the banks and redeemable in six 
years. Public works for the relief of unemployment were to be put in 
hand, at a cost of 60 millions. 

The chief delegate to the Rome Conference ve commercial arrange- 
ments between Italy, Austria and Hungary issued a summary of the facili- 
ties which Austria was to obtain from Italy. The system of export 
credits and railway rebates in favour of timber and cellulose was to be 
expanded ; direct agreements negotiated by Italian and Austrian indus- 
tries for the marketing in Italy of certain Austrian manufactured goods, 
iron and steel, etc.; and Austria was to receive direct preferences for 
I15 out of 250 items in the Italian tariff. 

May 18th.—Several acts of terrorism, attributed to Nazis, were re- 
ported from different points on the railways, including explosions and 
other outrages, whose object was believed to be to frighten away foreign 
tourists. 

May 22nd.—It was announced that as a reprisal for the recent acts 
of sabotage 60 to 80 prominent Nazis had been arrested and sent to 
Wollersdorf. 


Bolivia. 


May 11th.—The Minister of Foreign Affairs, in reply to the Paraguayan 
protest to the League, said that the Bolivian Air Forces had ‘‘ so far 
limited their activities to the bombing of bases used by the enemy for 
the concentration of troops, provisions and munitions.” 

The Government accused the Paraguayan authorities of selecting by 
lot a certain number of officers and men from Bolivian prisoners with the 
declared intention of executing them. 

_ May 12th—Issue of report on the Chaco dispute by League Commis- 
sion. (See League of Nations.) 

May 15th—The Foreign Minister telegraphed to Geneva threat- 
ening to bomb Asuncion if reports as to inhuman treatment of Bolivian 
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prisoners were confirmed. He stated that reprisals against Bolivian 
prisoners had been initiated on the pretext of the air bombardment of 
ports in the Chaco, and added, ‘‘ we also know from reliable sources 
that Bolivian prisoners . . . have been obliged to draw lots to 
decide which of them should be shot on the same pretext, should the 
question arise.”’ 

May 16th.—The Air Force was reported to have again bombed Leda 
and other towns on the west bank of the Paraguay River, about 600 miles 
above Asuncion. 

May 18th.—Furious fighting was reported to have been going on 
since May 14th for the possession of the Army’s headquarters at Fort 
Ballivian, which the Paraguayans were attacking with their finest troops. 


Brazil. 
May 11th.—A Trade Agreement with France was signed in Rio de 


Janeiro. This gave a number of tariff concessions to French goods 
and fixed a monthly quota for Brazilian coffee. Both countries agreed 
to apply the minimum tariff to each other’s exports. 

At the same time an agreement with France for the unfreezing of 
French credits was concluded. 


Bulgaria. 

May 14th.—The Prime Minister tendered the resignation of his Cabinet, 
owing to difficulties with the Agrarians, who were demanding four 
portfolios. (They had three, as had also the Democrats, while the Liberals 
had two.) The Agrarians, led by M. Ghitcheff, had recently forced the 
resignation of one Radical Minister. 

May 17th.—The King asked M. Mushanoff to form a new Cabinet. 

May 19th.—Following meetings of the Reservist associations and of 
a large number of generals the Sofia garrison occupied the chief public 
buildings, surrounded the Palace, suspended all traffic, and ordered the 
citizens to stay indoors till further notice. A deputation of generals 
then sought audience of the King, and petitioned him to form a non- 
Party Government and dissolve Parliament. (They were members of 
the Zveno—or Chain—Club, a political body, headed by Colonel Gheor- 
ghieff, of the Reserve.) 

A Government was formed with Colonel Gheorghieff as Premier and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; M. Theodoroff as Minister of Finance ; 
General Zlateff, Minister for War; and General Midileff, Minister o! 
Justice and the Interior. —- 

The chief cause of the coup d’état was understood to be public dissatis- 
faction at the constant strengthening of the hold of the Agrarians (under 
M. Ghitcheff) on the State administration during the past three years. 
The party system had become entirely discredited. : 

The new Government issued a manifesto promising stability for State 
employees and a balanced Budget; also good relations with foreign 
Powers, including Yugo-slavia. 

May 2oth.—Decrees were published reducing the number of Depart: 
ments in the Administration, and the number of provinces and communes, 
dissolving Parliament and providing for the convoking of a new bod 
of 100 members only, of whom 75 would be nominated by the Crown and 
25 elected by corporations. 

May 21st.—The Democrat and Liberal Parties were understood to 
have given permission to their members to occupy leading posts 17 the 
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Administration, if invited to do so, and the Agrarians were reported to 
be ready to co-operate in the Government’s policy of economic and 
cultural improvement in the villages. 

It was also reported that the south-west district, including Petrich, 
which had been virtually under the control of the Macedonian Revolu- 
tionary Organisation, was being brought under the authority of the mili- 
tary and officials of the new Government. 

“Mav 22nd.—The Minister of Finance ordered the various Government 
services to present modified budgets, with large cuts in all items of 
expenditure. | Many higher officials in each department of the country 
were superseded by persons believed to be loyal to the new régime. 

The bourgeois parties declared that they would support the Govern- 
ment, while the Socialists ‘‘ noted’’ that the change of régime was 
necessitated by the disputes of the bourgeois parties and by corruption. 

M. Tsankoff was reported to have offered to support the new 
Government. 


China. : 
May oth.—News was received, via India, that the Tungans had cap- 
tured Yarkand on April 2oth. 
Publication of report of Dr. Rajchmann. (See League of Nations.) 


France. 

May oth.—Foreign Office announcement re trade conventions with 
Great Britain. (See Great Britain.) 

The Temps, in an article on the U.S. War Debt situation, said there 
had been no change in the attitude of France since December, 1932. 
Token payments had been regarded as futile from the first, and the inter- 
pretation given to the Johnson Act was held to confirm this view. The 
connection between War Debts and reparations had been fully estab- 
lished at The Hague, and the responsibility for absolving Germany from 
reparations rested with the U.S.A. Also, any re-opening of the general 
debt question would automatically re-open the question of the French 
debt to Great Britain. 

May 1oth.—The President signed a number of decrees, providing for 
the pensioning of redundant officials, the reduction by ro per cent. of 
the cost of the central administration of the air service and the mercan- 
tile marine fund, and for the application of 75 per cent. of the old-age 
insurance fund for financing the public works programme. 

In a statement to the press the Minister of Finance, defending the 
Government’s policy of deflation, said that the taxes on stocks and 
shares had increased by 420 per cent. since the war, and taxes on com- 
merce and industry by 904 per cent. Income tax was at 36 per cent., 
and the total taxation on the product of business undertakings amounted 
to 60 per cent. It was, therefore, quite impossible to increase taxes, 
which was the only way in which higher salaries could be paid and a 
larger civil service personnel employed. 

May 11th—The National Congress of Ex-Soldiers, in session at Metz, 
adopted a resolution to the effect that the Parliamentary régime had 
shown itself powerless to give the ex-soldiers the honest and honourable 
Republic for which they had fought. They therefore demanded an imme- 
diate reform of the State, which would have to be freed from the open or 
secret influence of irresponsible groups, secret societies, and individuals. 

Signature of Trade Agreement in Rio de Janeiro. (See Brazil.) 
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May 12th.—The Radical Congress passed a unanimous vote of conf. 
dence in M. Herriot, thus approving his action in joining the Government. 

May 13th.—The Congress of Ex-Soldiers ended after adopting reso- 
lutions in favour of the dissolution of Parliament and electoral reform : 
also one supporting the National Union Government. 

May 14th.—In a broadcast to the French people the Premier said 
what the Government had done was only a beginning; public order 
had been restored, but there still remained the necessity for a political 
truce. As to foreign affairs, he said that together with the desire for 
friendship with the whole world, France ardently desired and, in fact, 
needed security. This could only be assured by the most serious and 
effective guarantees, particularly since progressive French disarmament 
had been accompanied by the rearmament of other countries in the face 
of treaty obligations. No one could be surprised that their need for 
security had increased rather than diminished when they saw what was 
going on. 

May 16th.—A decree was issued governing the method of financing 
the public works programme from the social insurance fund. The 
necessary sum, estimated at 10 milliard francs (£80 million at par) was 
to be found by setting aside 75 per cent. of the available reserves of the 
social insurance funds, and expenditure was to proceed at the rate of 
1,500 millions each year. 

May 17th.—The Chamber adopted the Tasso Bill, by 575 votes to 10, 
providing for increased subsidies to shipping, through relieving companies 
of a large proportion of their wages bills, and other means. 

May 18th.—The Socialists attempted to force a debate in the Chamber 
on the decrees for balancing the Budget and reforming the railways. 
The Premier demanded that the interpellations should be adjourned 
sine die, and in the subsequent vote obtained a majority of 185 (380 
votes to 195). The Government made the division a vote of confidence. 

M. Barthou’s statement at Geneva re the Saar. (See League of 
Nations.) 

May 19th.—A new Trade Agreement with Italy was signed in Paris, 
providing for increases in the quotas for industrial and agricultural 
products. , 

May 21st.—The congress of the Neo-Socialist Party decided that \. 
Marquet, the Minister of Labour, should remain in the Cabinet, but passec 
a resolution expressing the grave mistrust of the party for the Nationa! 
Union Government. 

Germany. 

May 8th.—In a speech at a German-Japanese Association reception 
in Berlin Admiral Matsushita, commander of a training ship squadron, 
said that Japan found herself to-day in approximately the same position 
as Germany before the War, but their whole nation and country was at 
one in the knowledge that it must strive and achieve the fortune and 
welfare of the people and Fatherland with all vigour. 

May 9th.—The Berlin Catholic newspaper Kirchenblatt was banned, 
and at Bamberg the Roman Catholic parish priest of Kirchschénbach 
was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment for ‘‘ misuse of the pulpit. 

The note cover ratio of the gold and foreign exchange holdings of the 
Reichsbank declined to 5-4 per cent. 

Inspired commentaries on Admiral Matsushita’s speech remarked 
that, in spite of distance and difference, ‘‘ there is between Japan anc 
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Germany an undeniable relationship of thought and feeling which finds 
particular expression in the exalted view of the mission of the State.” 
Japan, it was declared, was fighting for space to live. 

May 1o0th.—The S.A. Chief of Staff issued orders forbidding members 
of the organization to take part in uniform in any sort of ecclesiastical 
demonstration, or any meeting concerned with Church politics, and 
forbidding all attempts to hinder pastors or priests in the performance 
of their duties. 

In a speech at Starkow, Pomerania, the Minister for Agriculture 
made an attack on the large landowners of East Elbia and contrasted 
the Germany east of the Elbe with Western Germany, to the advantage 
of the latter. Herr Darré said that in the 19th century over 4 million 
acres of land had been devoured by the big estates, and in the East 
Prussian provinces since the War over 3 million acres had been absorbed. 

May 11th—A meeting of the Evangelical Church opposition at 
Wannsee was broken up by the secret police. 

In a speech in Berlin to open a campaign against carpers and 
critics Dr. Goebbels said there were still people who were not satisfied, 
though National-Socialism had fulfilled the promises they had made. 
If the outer world in part was working against them with an anonymous 
boycott they knew full well “‘ that that can be traced back to our Jewish 
fellow citizens. But that is the worst thing they can do. They need 
not think that we shall let the Jews depart unhindered if the crisis becomes 
serious. The hatred and fury and desperation of the German people 
would then turn against those who are reachable in the country.” 

it was true that the removal of unemployment inevitably depressed 
wages below the level of German civilization, and employers must also 
make sacrifices. The Government would see to that. 

He also referred to the religious opposition, especially that of the 
Roman Catholics which, he said, was not being run by the Churches, 
but by “‘ tiny cliques,” inspired by political motives. ‘‘ These quarrelsome 
men of God,” he went on, should not cherish illusions about what the 
German people thought of them. 

He concluded with a warning to the Jews that they must behave 
themselves in Germany in the manner befitting guests. 

May 12th.—Between 200 and 300 more pastors were stated to have 
been suspended, and further raids were made on their houses and offices 
by the secret police, who also closed many churches. 

In a reply to the protest sent him by the Pastors’ Emergency League, 
Dr. Frick stated that, as Minister of the Interior, he would go very 
thoroughly into the matter and consider measures for furthering peace. 

The Minister of Economics was understood to have written to Dr. 
Goebbels stating that the Church conflict was doing much harm to the 
export trade. 

May 13th.—A Munich Roman Catholic paper published a letter from 
Cardinal Pacelli, dated April 22nd, to the Bishop of Wiirzburg regarding 
the storming of the Bishop’s palace by a Nazi mob on April 7th. This 
conveyed to the Bishop the distress of the Pope ‘‘ at the vilification of 
your person, your episcopal office, and thereby of the Vice-gerent of 
Christ Himself and of His pastoral office.” “‘ The Holy Father,” it 
added, ‘‘ is confident that the State authorities will make it plain that 
such actions are bound to meet their censure and their punishment.” 

The Nazi regional leader issued a statement explaining that such 
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demonstrations would be prevented in future, but adding, ‘‘ The Nazj 
State cannot permit its actions to be anticipated, nor will it suffer interested 
circles to attempt to exert influence over its measures and decisions,” 

In an address at Essen the Primate claimed that the formation of 
a unified Evangelical Church was on the verge of completion, and said, 
‘the time will soon come when from German pulpits only sermons 
inspired by National-Socialism will be preached to National-Socialist 
congregations.”’ 

The 26 State Churches would go the way of the independent Federa] 
States, and there was no need of a Concordat with the Reich, for there 
were no points of disagreement between the Government and the 
Evangelical Church. 

May 15th.—Statement by Deutsche Front at Geneva re the Saar. 
(See League of Nations.) 

The Government’s views as to the Saar were understood to be that 
the plebiscite should be held by January 31st at the latest, and they 
would accept no responsibility for any disorder that might accompany 
it. To give no pretext for the adjournment of the plebiscite, however, 
the Government were prepared to declare in advance an amnesty for 
political offences ; but they would not be responsible for any consequences 
which might arise from ‘‘ the fury of the people.” 

A vote in favour of Germany must be followed by the immediate 
transfer of the administration to the German Government, all foreign 
officials must be dismissed, and there could be no question of a commission 
of supervision or control. 

Mr. Stephens, the Daily Express correspondent in Germany, was 
arrested near Dessau because, when on a motor tour, he stopped to 
investigate the activities of Storm Troopers in a wood by the roadside. 

The Cabinet issued an Act giving Dr. Goebbels the powers of dictator 
of the German stage, and tightening the control on its artistic activities. 

May 16th.—Mr. Stephens was released on parole and ordered to 
remain in Magdeburg and report to the police. 

Herr Goernemann, leader of the former Stahlhelm for the western 
industrial region, was arrested, but later released. A Stahlhelm paper 
had, a few days earlier, published an article criticising the utterances 
of Herr von Schirach, the Nazi Youth Leader. 

May 17th.—The Reichsbank return showed a further fall in the foreign 
exchange holdings which, at 166 million marks, represented only 4°5 per 
cent. of the note circulation. 

The returns of foreign trade for April showed that exports were valued 
at 316 millions only, while imports totalled 398 millions. The first 
4 months of the year showed an unfavourable balance of trade amounting 
to 136 million marks. 

It was announced that the Chancellor had ordered the confiscation 
of the ‘‘ Ritual Murder ”’ number of Der Stiirmer, on the ground that It 
contained ‘‘ an attack on the Christian Communion.” (An editorial 
note had called attention to “‘ a suspicious similarity ” between alleged 
Jewish rites and the Christian Sacrament. 

Mr. Stephens was released from custody, a statement being at the same 
time issued in Berlin explaining that he had been arrested for taking 
photographs at a chemical works. 

May 2o0th.—A violent campaign against the Jews was inaugurated 
by the periodicals Fredericus, of Berlin and the Westfalische Landeszeitung. 
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May 22nd.—The Nazi regional leader in Swabia Province, Bavaria, 
who was representative of the State Government within his region, 
banned all badges and uniforms and all sports activities of Roman 
Catholic Young Men’s organizations. (Cardinal Faulhaber had recently 
insisted that Article 31 of the Concordat guaranteed the immunity of these 
organizations from interference.) 


Great Britain. 

May 9th.—It was understood that the French Government had made 
enquiries of the British Government as to orders for aeroplane engines 
reported to have been placed in England by the German Government. 
(According to French reports Germany had ordered 350 engines in 
England and 2,000 in the U.S.A.) 

The Foreign Office announced that, pending the conclusion of existing 
negotiations for the signature of a trade treaty to replace the denounced 
Conventions of January 26th, 1826, and February 28th, 1882, it had 
been agreed with the French Government that, as a provisional modus 
vivendi, the 1882 Convention should be continued in force. Articles 7, 
8 and 9, dealing with navigation and lapsing on May 12th, were, however, 
excepted. 

As regards shipping questions, both countries were party to the 
Maritime Ports Convention signed at Geneva on December gth, 1923. 

May 11th—The Wheat Advisory Committee issued a statement to 
the effect that one of the exporting countries (understood to be Argentina) 
had declined to approve the plan for minimum prices recommended to 
Governments following the Rome meeting. The failure to secure 
unanimous agreement necessitated a reconsideration of the plan, which 
was based on the maintenance of prices in all the exporting countries 
equivalent to the c.i.f. minima. The Advisory Committee accordingly 
appointed a sub-committee consisting of representatives of France, Great 
Britain, Germany, the U.S.A., Australia, and Canada to consider 
alternative plans to stabilize and improve wheat prices. 

In the House of Commons a resolution providing for a guarantee by 
the Government of a new loan of £2 million to Palestine was adopted 
without a division. (The loan was a successor to the one of £4,500,000 
raised under guarantee in 1926.) It was understood that orders to the 
value of about £600,000 would be placed in Great Britain in connection 
with the work which the loan would finance. 

May 14th.—The Report of the Kenya Land Commission was published 
as a Blue Book, Cmd. 4556 ; also a White Paper giving its more important 
features, Cmd. 4580. 

May 15th.—In reply to questions in Parliament the President of the 
Board of Trade circulated a statement giving particulars of the exports 
of arms and war material from November, 1933, to March 31st, 1934, to 
China, Japan, and countries of South America ; also details of imports 
by Germany and Japan of nickel, tungsten, nitrates, scrap and old iron, 
étc., in the years 1932 and 1933 and in the first quarter of 1934. 

May 16th.—In answer to enquiries in Parliament as to the responsibility 
of the Government in the matter of the supply of arms to Bolivia and 
Paraguay, Mr. Baldwin recapitulated the history of the proposal of 1932 
for an arms embargo. The exchange of views had originally taken 
place on the Government’s initiative, between Great Britain, France, 
Italy and the U.S.A. with a view to prohibiting export to the two countries, 
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and subsequently the Government, with the co-operation of France 
submitted a memorandum to the League Council on February 25th, 1933, 
suggesting that steps be taken, under Article 11 of the Covenant, to 
recommend Governments to impose the embargo. A draft declaration 
to be signed by Governments in favour of this was considered by the 
Council and was accepted by all the States members, including the U.K. 
A number made their acceptance subject to acceptance of the declaration 
by a specified number of other States, including the United States 
The U.S. Government, however, stated that they were unable to impose 
an embargo until the necessary legislation had been passed by Congress, 
and no such legislation had been passed. 

May 17th.—The Belgian Foreign Minister paid visits to the Prime 
Minister and Sir John Simon, with whom he discussed the position as 
regards disarmament. 

Mr. Eden’s speech on the Chaco conflict. (See League of Nations.) 

May 18th.—The Agreement with the Governments of France, India, 
the Netherlands, and Siam to regulate the production of rubber, signed 
on May 7th, was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 4583. 

Notes exchanged between the Foreign Secretary and the French 
Ambassador containing the terms of the modus vivendi on trade relations 
were published as a White Paper, Cmd. 4590. 

In reply to attacks on the Government’s policy regarding disarmament, 
Sir John Simon declared that the Government, having taken every possible 
initiative to reconcile divergent views, would not take any new initiative 
at the forthcoming meeting at Geneva, but would hear the views of 
others. At the same time, he was not going to pronounce any premature 
funeral ovation on the Conference, the demise of which would be a disaster, 
but said that if it did die, all must resume the effort to find an agree- 
ment at once. 

As regards reform of the League he fully agreed that certain articles 
made advance towards the pacification of Europe difficult, but adhered 
to the view that reform should come after disarmament, and must wait 
until Germany rejoined. 

He also referred to the frequent use of the phrase ‘‘ economic sanctions " 
by supporters of the League, and said it was used too often and too loosely. 
It should be realised that such sanctions must often mean war; they 
could not be effective unless adopted in co-operation with other Powers, 
of whom the U.S.A. must be one, and all that Power had been able to 
promise was that ‘‘ if it approved”’ the action to be taken, it would 
“‘ refrain from any action ”’ to defeat collective effort. 

Replying to demands for a beginning in the expansion of the aif 
defence forces Mr. Baldwin deprecated undue depression about the 
Disarmament Conference, which was trying to change an age-long habit 
of the human race, and then, turning to air matters he said that the only 
practicable air convention was a convention of limitation. Limitation, 
however, meant punishment of those who broke the convention, and that 
meant that, if the convention was to be effective, Britain must have the 
will and the material to help properly in enforcing it, and must be a good 
deal stronger than she now was. we 

His pledge still stood that if disarmament efforts failed, Britain 
would be made as strong as any Power within striking distance by air, 
but the House must trust the Government with the precise time-table 
of expansion. The Government, however, were not going to be caught 
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napping by having to propose expansion and then to wait months before 
it could be put into effect. They were taking all preliminary measures 
=o that if the pledge had to be fulfilled not a day would be lost, and there 
was not the slightest ground for panic. 

In conclusion, he fully agreed that the Government must make its 
position in Europe clear; that was due to Europe and to their own 
democracy, Which must be behind any action they might have to take. 

In reply to Sir Stafford Cripps, who stated that the Government had 
an obligation with other countries to preserve the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of China and asked whether Britain 
had repudiated this responsibility, Sir John Simon pointed out that 
he had quoted (on April 30th) nearly every recent document except the 
last communications between the British Government and Japan. Japan 
had given a solemn assurance that she would observe the provisions of 
the Nine-Power Treaty and that the open door in China was of as much 
importance to Japan as to Great Britain. Were they to have replied to 
that ‘‘ We don’t believe you”? Neither the Lytton Report nor the 
League resolution proposed that sanctions should be imposed upon Japan. 

He turned to the question of the obligation of Great Britain to pre- 
serve the territorial integrity and political independence of China, includ- 
ing Manchuria. The Nine-Power Treaty only said that the contracting 
parties undertook to “‘ respect ’’ the integrity of China, not to “‘ preserve ” 
it. Article 10 of the Covenant, again, was a general article which had 
the effect of preserving the existing boundaries of the world. 

On the suggested reform of the League of Nations, raised by another 
speaker, Sir John recalled that it required unanimity in the Council and 
a majority in the Assembly. Such a discussion would complicate the 
already terribly complicated negotiations for disarmament, and, finally, 
the League was a structure elaborately put together and representing 
a careful balance, which could not easily be pulled to pieces. 

Sir John Simon touched upon the suggestion of ‘‘ economic sanctions ’ 
and indicated the difficulty of applying them at any rate to a strong 
Power without the possibility of war resulting, and pointed out that a 
sanction should be something equally applicable to the strong and the 
weak, They could not prepare a scheme of economic sanctions and keep, 
like a ready-made-up prescription in a bottle, the dose to be given to 
anyone who at any time required it. 

As to what was to happen when the Government’s representatives 
went to Geneva in a few days, Sir John confined himself to saying that 
they were not to be expected to take a new initiative. He would not 
contemplate the calamity of a breakdown, but if it happened it would 
not be the end of the world but the immediate start on new effort for the 


same purpose. 
Greece. 
May 17th.—General Goring arrived in Athens. 
Hungary. 
_ May 12th—Government’s complaint to the League regarding 
incidents on the Yugo-slav frontier. (See League of Nations.) 
Italy, 


May gth.—The Central Corporative Committee, at a meeting presided 
over by the Premier, decided to create 22 Corporations based on the 
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principle of the productive cycle ; i.e., Corporations of which the members 
consisted in equal numbers of the representatives of the different cate. 
gories of employers and workers concerned in some specific branch oj 
production. 

They were divided into 3 groups. The first, of 8, contained corporations 
of cereals, fruit, wine, oils, sugar, fisheries, textile products, etc. The 
second, those of metallurgy, chemical industries, clothing, paper, building 
construction, water, gas and electricity, mining industries, china ware, 
etc. ; and the third, of insurance and credit, professions and arts, the 
sea and air, communications, the theatre and hospitality. 

The number of confederations was to be reduced from 13 to 9 

The presidency of all the Corporations would be vested in Signor 
Mussolini, in order to obtain unity of vision and administration, but he 
would have the faculty of calling in to help him various specified technical 
experts and the leading officials from the Government Departments 
interested. 

May 14th.—Bilateral trade agreements between Italy and Austria, 
Italy and Hungary, and Austria and Hungary were signed in Rome. 
Preferential rates were accorded to Austrian industrial products, while 
Italy was to take considerable quantities of wheat and timber from 
Hungary. Austria also undertook to take Hungarian wheat, and Hungary 
was to facilitate Austrian exports to herself. 

The Official Gazette announced an embargo on the import of three 
categories of silk. 

May 17th.—Herr von Ribbentrop arrived in Rome, to obtain informa- 
tion regarding the official views of the disarmament situation. 

May 19th.—After the Premier had received Herr von Ribbentrop 
an official statement was issued saying that they had examined the 
position of the disarmament problem and “ agreed upon the necessity 
for reaching a convention.” 


Japan. 

May 8th.—Admiral Matsushita’s speech in Berlin. (See Germany.) 

May oth.—In a statement regarding the British decision to impose 
restrictions on the import of Japanese goods, the Foreign Office spokesman 
said that Great Britain’s adoption of the quota system, ‘‘ which is usually 
the device of countries unable to face competition, has made a certain 
impression on the Japanese, who have been accustomed to regard Great 
Britain as a great trading nation.’’ Ten years ago such a step would have 
upset them, but to-day they had more confidence in their power to meet 
competition ; ‘‘ naturally,’”’ he added, ‘‘ Britain’s drastic action is resented ; 
still, in order to maintain our traditional friendship, we will endeavour to 
harmonize our trade relations.” 

He described the decision as very sudden as well as drastic, and said 
they were considering what counter-measures they would adopt. 

Mr. Latham arrived in Japan on his “‘ good-will” tour. 

May toth.—The Rengo Agency, commenting on the League report 
on China, said, ‘‘ The Japanese Government will, if necessary, take the 
measures which it deems adequate to cope with the situation likely to 
arise subsequent to international assistance for Chinese financial affairs, 
and intimated that Japanese policy was based on the belief that any 
financial assistance to China without previous readjustment of her 
international indebtedness would eventually increase China’s burdens. 
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China’s adverse trade balance in 1933 amounted to 600 million silver 


dollars, and if this continued she would be bankrupt in a few years. 

The Hochi, in an article on Mr. Latham’s visit, demanded the 
reduction of Australian tariffs, equal treatment for Japanese immi- 
grants, and reconsideration of the Singapore Base policy, and told the 
Australians that imaginary perils, due to their White Australia prejudice, 
had caused them to take the lead in demanding the base, which was a 
‘bomb menacing the foundations of Pacific peace.” 

It was understood in Tokyo that Japan would oppose both the 
measures proposed in the League Committee’s report on China and the 
project of M. Monnet for international financial assistance. (M. Monnet 
was the financial adviser to China, appointed by the Government in a 
purely private capacity.) , 

Japan would not take part in M. Monnet’s schemes, and considered 
that Dr. Rajchmann had exceeded his instructions, and in her view the 
existing imperfectly secured debts of China must be adjusted before 
new loans were provided. 

May 12th.—The Foreign Minister was understood to have informed 
Mr. Latham that Japan had not fortified any mandated islands and 
to have stated that, while maintaining her rights, she would scrupulously 
observe the terms of the Mandate. Mr. Latham assured Mr. Hirota that 
the purpose of the Singapore Base was entirely defensive ; he also showed 
that Australia’s protective policy had not involved discrimination against 
apan. 

, The Foreign Office issued a statement on the trade dispute with Great 
Britain which concluded by saying that the Government were observing 
minutely the nature of the action thus taken by Great Britain unilaterally 
without negotiations, and were considering the necessary counter-action 
to be taken. ‘‘ It goes without saying that the Japanese Government 
intend fully to safeguard the rights and interests Japan possesses under 
the various treaties involved.” 

May 14th.—The Foreign Office announced that a Treaty of Com- 
merce and Navigation with Uruguay had been signed in Montevideo on 
May roth. It provided for reciprocal most-favoured-nation treatment. 

May 15th.—In an address broadcast to the people, prior to his depar- 
ture, Mr. Latham said that Australia was a Dominion of the British 
Empire, and their loyalty and affection were given to the people of their 
own race. The Japanese people, loyal themselves, would understand 
that Australia owed her first duty to her own people of the British Empire. 
But Australians were, at the same time, a nation in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, and by his mission he hoped to show their Eastern neighbours 
that they desired their relations to be those of friendship and goodwill. 
_ The Government was reported to have instructed the Ambassador 
in London to ask the British Government to modify the quota system, 
on the ground that it infringed the most-favoured-nation clause of the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty. 

May 16th.—Speaking at a Minseito Party meeting, Baron Wakatsuki 
stated that the renewal of competitive naval building would place the 
country in serious financial straits, and disagreed with the view of the 
Minister of Finance that Budget deficits should be met by borrowing. 
_ The Minister to China, speaking to the Japanese Economic Federation 
in Tokyo, said that leading men in the Chinese Government had come to 
realise the impossibility of settling outstanding questions with Japan 
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if they depended on the League or on a third party. The anti-Japanes 
boycott had already died a natural death. : 

Mr. Ariyoshi added that the situation would not be fundamentally 
improved until and unless Japan had succeeded in turning Manchukyo 
into a land of progress and prosperity in every sense of the words. 

May 17th.—The President of the House of Peers, Prince Konoye 
sailed for the U.S.A. where, it was understood, he intended to explain 
Japanese policy and remove causes of misunderstanding. 

The Asahi reported that the Naval Chiefs of Staff explained to him 
before leaving that Japan did not demand Naval equality in the sense o{ 
the parity which the U.S.A. claimed with Great Britain, but “‘ defensive 
equality.” As the 5.5.3 ratio fixed in 1922 was accepted then as giving 
Japan a fleet strong enough to be invulnerable in home waters, jt was 
understood, this statement might be read to mean that Japan demanded 
a higher ratio only in certain types, chiefly aircraft carriers and cruisers 
carrying aircraft. 

The Minister of Marine was reported to have told Prince Konove 
that Japan was extremely anxious for naval reduction, but stood firmly 
for independence of national defence and the abolition of the ratio formula 
in effecting that reduction. The new naval treaty would have to remove 
the disadvantageous fetters of the previous treaties. 

May 19th.—Mr. Kuroda, the Vice-Minister of Finance, was placed in 
custody for judicial examination owing to accusations that he had 
connived in the sale of industrial shares at an unduly low price. 

May 2o0th.—A number of officials of the Ministry of Finance were 
arrested, including the head of the banking section of the Treasury 
“round-up ” of Com- 


May 21st.—Particulars were published of a 
munists, resulting in the arrest of 736 persons, of whom 53 were 
committed for trial. 


Latvia. 

May 15th—A state of emergency was declared throughout the 
country and the Diet dissolved. 

May 16th.—The Government issued a manifesto explaining that they 
had taken action in order to prevent an armed coup d'état. Searches at 
the dwellings of Socialist leaders had led to the discovery of arms and 
the arrest of their owners, including M. Kalnins, for many years chairman 
of the Diet. A press censorship was introduced and politica! party 
activities prohibited. 

It was also reported that a plot against the lives of the Premier and 
the Minister of War had been discovered, for which right wing ‘‘ Legion- 
aries’ were responsible. ‘aa 

May 17th.—M. Ulmanis formed a Cabinet, taking the portfolio o! 
Foreign Affairs himself. M. Skujenieks was Deputy Premier; M. Ekis, 
Minister of Finance ; M. Apsitis, Minister of Justice ; M. Gulbis, Minister 
of the Interior ; and General Balodis, Minister for War. 

M. Ulmanis, who had been Premier seven times previously, was 
founder and leader of the Farmers’ Party. 


League of Nations. 

May oth—The report of Dr. Rajchmann, Technical Agent of the 
League Council, on his mission to China was published and described 
the main lines of activity to reorganize the country made by the National 
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Economic Council (formed in 1931) in co-operation with experts from 
the League technical organization since Dr. Rajchmann’s appointment 
as technical liaison officer to the Chinese Council. 

The main proposals of the Council for 1934 were for improvement in 
communications, for water conservancy schemes, and for the reconstruction 
of certain rural areas. The programme had been accepted by the 
Council and adopted by the National Government. As the Council was 
to be the agent of the Government in carrying it out the membership 
of its Standing Committee was entrusted to the Prime Minister, the 
Chairman of the Military Commission, the Minister of Finance, the 
President of the Legislative Yuan, and Mr. T. V. Soong. 

The work done to date comprised the continuation of the work of the 
National Flood Relief Commission, building of roads, of which 13,000 
kilometres had been completed, and the adoption of a three-year plan 
for the development of the health services, as an instrument of rural 
reconstruction. 

As to the last, the fundamental factors in the situation were the low 
output of agriculture ; the very high cost of credit facilities ; the burden 
of taxation; and a harsh and uneconomic system of land tenure, the 
last being described as perhaps the most disquieting of the economic 
and social factors. 

A number of proposals were put forward for the working of co-operative 
societies, social welfare and agricultural education, and emergency help 
for refugees and unemployed. 

May 12th.—The report of the Commission on the Bolivian-Paraguay 
dispute was issued. This pointed out that the countries had become 
more and more irreconcilable since the fighting began in 1927, so that now 
Paraguay was not prepared to negotiate a settlement of the substantive 
question so long as hostilities continued, while Bolivia insisted that a 
final agreement must ensure such settlement. 

The hostilities had developed into trench warfare on an extensive 
scale, with up-to-date material of every kind. The arms, etc., were not 
manufactured locally, but supplied to the belligerents by American 
and European countries. Each party apparently hoped that time was 
on its side ; Paraguay was convinced that the defeat of Bolivia was only 
a question of time, and Bolivia seemed to think that Paraguay, realizing 
that she had placed exaggerated confidence in her military strength, 
would accept to-morrow the legal arbitration which, even before the 
December victory, she insisted on postponing until the period which 
Would follow the final cessation of hostilities. 

The Commission considered that the conflict might find no definite 
military issue, but ‘‘ it has already produced one result—suffering and 
impoverishment for both peoples, which cannot but increase as the war 
goes on.’ The struggle was a singularly pitiless and horrible one, partly 
owing to the climate, disease and want of medical services and attention, 
ene And it was impossible to predict that its effects would remain 
ocalized. 

_ To arrest the development of the catastrophe, combined action by 
ail the forces of peace, working together in harmony, was needed. Should 
the two countries not accept the suggested solution, ‘‘ the neighbouring 
countries, more especially if the two belligerents refuse to accept an 
honourable and just settlement, could exercise a strict control over 
transit traffic as a complement to the control which the other nations 
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could exercise over certain exports. If, therefore, real support is given 
in America to such solutions as the Council may adopt, it may have 
decisive influence.” 

The Secretary-General received from the Government of Hungary 

a complaint regarding the activities of the Yugo-slavs on the frontier 
and containing particulars of numerous incidents during the past three 
years. 
May 13th.—The President of the League Chaco Commission broadcast 
an address to the peoples of North and South America, in which he 
described the continuance of the Chaco war as a standing offence against 
the conscience of the world, detestable both by its cruelty and its useless. 
ness, threatening the Continent as a whole with dangers of a more 
far-reaching conflagration. The origins and motives of the conflict 
were sordid, and were concerned with conflicting interests of oil 
concession hunters. 

In virtue of the American declaration of August 3rd, 1932, and of the 
signature of the Kellogg Treaty, America was under an obligation to 
make a united effort to put an end to the carnage, and that was what the 
Commission’s report called upon the American nations to do. It was 
essential, also, to draw conclusions from the fact that neither Bolivia 
nor Paraguay could continue the war except with imported war material. 
Now it was for America and for the traffickers in munitions to speak. 

May 14th.—The 79th session of the Council opened and dealt with 
the Hungarian Government’s letter regarding incidents on the Yugo-slav 
frontier. This constituted a general indictment of the attitude of the 


Yugo-slav frontier authorities, which had resulted in the death of 


15 innocent Hungarians in the past three years. As the Yugo-slav 
Government had not had time to investigate the charges it was agreed 
to postpone dealing with the matter. 

The British and French Governments submitted for the approval 
of the Council their agreement of March 7th, 1923, regarding the de- 
limitation of the Palestine-Syria frontier, and it was referred to the 
Mandates Commission. 

A private session considered applications from some South American 
Governments for a reduction in the amounts of their contributions. 
(Argentine was in arrears to the extent of £172,548, Peru to {112,679, 
Chile to £54,635, and Bolivia to £47,087.) 

May 15th.—The Saar problem was dealt with at private meetings 
of sub-committees. A statement was made to German journalists by 
Deutsche Front leaders who came to Geneva and claimed that 93 per 
cent. of the voting population of the Saar belonged to the Front. They 
urged that the date of the plebiscite should be fixed at the Council in 
session, if only to calm agitation and remove the reproach of procrastina- 
tion often levelled at the League. 

The Front objected to any proclamation in advance of an amnesty, 
on the ground that it would give a free opportunity for terrorism. It 
recommended the appointment of a ‘‘ plebiscite tribunal ’’ to supervise 
the preparation of voting lists, etc., but stipulated that it should not 
have jurisdiction over all offences committed in connection with the 
plebiscite, as this would be tantamount to the institution of a court: 
martial and impair confidence in the existing international courts. 

German Government’s views regarding the Saar. (See Germany.) 

May 16th.—The report was issued of the League Council Committee 
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set up to study the settlement of the Assyrians in a foreign country. 
It was concerned chiefly with the investigations made in Brazil, the result 
of which had shown that the Parana plantations offered a suitable site. 

May 17th.—In a speech to the Council regarding the Chaco conflict, 
Mr. Eden said he endorsed, on behalf of the British Government, the 
veneral conclusions to be drawn from the report of the League Com- 
mission, which, he said, was fully justified in considering that the draft 
treaty which it proposed was ‘‘ an honourable solution which the two 
parties should examine afresh.” 

As an immediate step to check the destructive action of the Bolivian 
and Paraguayan forces he asked the Council to secure without delay 
the imposition by its members of an embargo on the export of all arms 
and munitions to the belligerents. He expressed the hope that the 
Governments which were at present unable legally to impose such an 
embargo would immediately obtain power to do so from their Legislatures, 
and suggested that the Council should dispatch telegrams to the Govern- 
ments, not members of the Council, whose co-operation would be needed 
to make the embargo complete, urging them to join in the action of the 
member States. 

Mr. Eden’s proposals were supported by the delegates of Argentina, 
Australia, Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, and Spain, and were placed 
on the agenda of the Council meeting of May 18th. 

The Paraguayan delegate, in his observations on the Commission’s 
report, said that the draft treaty submitted would make possible the 
rearmament of Bolivia, while Paraguay would have to reduce her forces ; 
they, therefore, rejected the draft treaty from motives of security. The 
: — had gone beyond their powers and shown partiality towards 

olivia. 

_The Chairman of the Committee of Three and rapporteur of the Com- 
mission, in reply to this charge, pointed out that the Pan-American 
Conference at Montevideo had unanimously called upon both parties to 
accept the legal procedure recommended by the Commission. 

The Argentine delegate stated that his country was the only one 
represented on the Council whose frontiers marched with that of the 
belligerents, and it had already taken strict measures to prevent the 
transit of arms. 

_ The Secretary-General circulated a letter from the Chairman of the 
Saar Governing Commission drawing attention to a speech made by 
Dr. Goebbels at Zweibrucken on May 6th, a complete transcription of 
which was sent to the Secretariat by Mr. Knox, under cover of his letter 
of May 12th. Copies of letters exchanged with the German Foreign 
Minister were also included, beginning with one from Baron von Neurath 
of February 27th, and including Mr. Knox’s reply of March 28th. (The 
German Minister had complained that German political refugees were 
making the Saar a base for operations against Germany and public 
othces were being given to them by the Saar Commission. In reply Mr. 
Knox said he could not, prohibit the residence of all German refugees 
without infringing the resolution adopted by the League Assembly on 
October 11th, 1933 ; nor could he regard as “‘ refugees ’’ former German 
othcials with excellent records, who sought employment in the Saar of 
_ own free will. He protested against the assertion that the Saar had 

“ay a sort of base for political operations against Germany, and against 

abuse of the Governing Commission by the German Wireless Service). 
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M. Litvinoff arrived in Geneva and had conversations with \ 
Barthou and M. Aghnides. 

May 18th.—During the Council discussion on the request of Liberia 
for financial assistance, Mr. Eden referred to the fact that there had been 
trustworthy evidence of a system amounting to slavery in the country, 
and of other evils which the Government did nothing to remove. The 
financial situation was tragic, and though the Government would not 
help itself, it would not allow the League to help. It was the view of the 
British Government, he went on, that Liberia had so grossly failed to 
observe the obligations attaching to her as a member of the League that 
the League would be quite entitled to consider her expulsion, under 
paragraph 4 of Article 16. 

He proposed that the offer of assistance be withdrawn and that they 
should approach the U.S. Government on the subject, since that Govem- 
ment appeared to be the most closely associated with Liberia. 

M. Barthou and Baron Aloisi agreed as to the withdrawal of the offer 
of financial assistance, and the Council adopted a resolution to that effect. 

May 1oth.—Telegrams were sent to 31 States, including the U.S.A, 
asking them if they were prepared to impose within their territory an 
embargo on the export of arms to Bolivia and Paraguay. 

The Council received the intimation of the acceptance by Peru and 
Colombia of the peace formula drawn up by the Foreign Minister of 
Brazil, and the President sent a telegram congratulating him and appeal- 
ing to the Government of Brazil to re-enter the League. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 

May 1oth.—M. Barthou entertained Mr. Henderson in Paris and 
discussed the conditions in which the General Commission would meet 
on May 29th. He was understood to have made it clear that France 
could in no case give legal sanction to the rearmament of Germany, and 
intimated that his Government must now await the course of events, 
and especially the decisions of the British Government. 

May 16th.—M. Barthou, speaking to journalists in Geneva, stated 
that his position was not wholly negative, and that he wanted a convention. 
He still had hopes that something could be done. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
May 15th.—British Government’s reply to questionnaire in connection 
with the proposed Convention for a 40-hour week. (See Great Britain.) 
May 18th.—The replies of the British Government and of the United 
States Bureau of Labour Statistics to the questionnaire regarding the 
Convention were published in a supplementary report to the International 
Labour Conference. 


Liberia. 
May 18th.—Withdrawal of offer of financial assistance by the League. 
(See League of Nations.) . 


Manchukuo. 

May 14th—The Commissioner for Foreign Affairs protested to the 
Soviet Consul-General in Harbin against the action of Soviet troops 
who were alleged to have fired on a Manchukuo steamer on the Amur 
on May 13th and to have killed a Japanese sailor. 
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May 17th.—Soviet account of the alleged firing on the Manchukuo 


steamer. (See U.S.S.R.) 
May 21st.—The Government was formally recognized by the Govern- 


ment of Salvador. 


Palestine. 
May 1oth.—The Executive of the Jewish Agency for Palestine issued 


a protest against the decision of the Government to grant only 5,600 
labour immigration permits for the 6 months April-September, 1934. 
(It had applied for 20,100.) It stated that there had been an acute scarcity 
of labour for 2 years in the main branches of economic activity, showing 
that the successive immigration schedules granted by the Government 
had fallen short of the country’s requirements. 

May 11th—New loan guaranteed by British Government. (See 
Great Britain.) 

May 23rd.—The Jewish communities of Jerusalem, Haifa, and Tel 
Aviv ordered a general strike in protest against the Government’s 


immigration restrictions. 


Paraguay. 

May 11th.—It was learnt that the Government had sent a “‘ most 
energetic and formal” protest to the League of Nations against the 
bombardment on May 2nd, 1934 by Bolivian aircraft of industrial works 
at the ports of Guarani and Mihanovitch. Owing to this Paraguay 
regarded herself thenceforth as “‘ relieved of the obligation to respect the 
tules of international law in regard to Bolivia, since Bolivia has so openly 
and deliberately violated them.” 


May 12th.—Issue of League Commission’s report on Chaco dispute. 
(See League of Nations.) 


Peru. 

May 15th.—It was understood that the Government had come to an 
agreement with the Colombia Government for the settlement of the 
Leticia dispute. The agreement was based on the formula of the Brazilian 


Foreign Minister. 


Poland. 

May 11th.—Colonel Beck in Bucarest. (See Rumania.) 

May 13th.—The Cabinet resigned. (A reconstruction of the Ministry 
had been expected since the prorogation of Parliament in March.) 

May 15th—The new Cabinet was sworn in, with Professor Kozlowski, 
the former Under-Secretary of State for Finance, as Prime Minister ; 
M. Paciorkowski, Minister of Social Welfare; and Major Reichman, 
—— of Industry and Commerce. The other portfolios were held 
as Delore, 


Rumania. 

May 11th—Colonel Beck, the Polish Foreign Minister, left Bucarest 
after several interviews with M. Titulescu. 
May 12th—The Treaty of Friendship and Conciliation with Turkey 
tie by an exchange of documents with the Turkish Foreign 
Minister, 

May 13th—Tewfik Rushdi Bey left Bucarest after conferring with 


M. Titulescu. He informed the press he considered that he and M. 
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Titulescu had in their speeches made it quite clear that they were very 
anxious for the adhesion of Bulgaria to the Balkan family as soon as 
possible. 


Saar Territory. 

May 15th.—The question of the plebiscite and views of the Deutsche 
Front. (See League of Nations.) 

Views of the German Government. (See Germany.) 

May 17th.—Letter from Chairman of the Saar Governing Con- 
mission. (See League of Nations.) 


Salvador. 

May 21st.—It was announced that the Government had recognized 
the Government of Manchukuo. (Salvador was a member of the League 
of Nations. She did not vote, or abstain from voting, on the occasion 
of the adoption of the resolution of March 11th, 1932 regarding Manchuria | 


Saudi Arabia. 

May 12th.—The Government announced the conclusion of a truce 
with the Imam of the Yemen, who had decided to carry out the Saudi 
conditions immediately. These were: the evacuation of districts in 
Asir and Nejran occupied by the Yeminis ; the return of all hostages 
taken from tribes under the protection of the Wahabi King ; the surrender 
of the three members of the Idrisi Dynasty of Asir who were held prisoner 
at Sana; reparations equal to the war expenditure ; the surrender of 
the Tihama and Nejran; and no fortification of the frontiers of the 
occupied provinces for 20 years. 


May 18th.—A peace conference with representatives ot the Yemen 
opened at Taif. 


Spain. 

May 9th.—The Catalan President received a delegation of Anarcho- 
Syndicalist leaders, which was understood to mean that the syndicalists 
intended to abandon their terrorist tactics. 

May toth.—The general strike at Saragossa ended, following an agree- 
ment between employers and men, under which there were to be no 
dismissals. 

May 14th.—Negotiations in Barcelona with the Anarcho-Syndicalists 
were broken off and the Generalitat Council issued a statement that It 
could not enter into agreements ‘‘ which would place the authority and 
prestige of the public power in a doubtful position.” 


Turkey. 
May 12th.—Ratification of Treaty with Rumania. (See Rumania.) 
May 16th—The Government decided to make an extraordinary 
expenditure on armaments, to be spread over 7 years. The sum, to be 
raised by extra taxation, was placed at 49 million Turkish pounds, 0 
say £7,500,000. 


Uruguay. 
May 14th.—Announcement re signing of commercial treaty with 

Japan. (See Japan.) ae 
May 19th.—A new Cabinet was formed, with Senor Arteaga as Foreign 

Minister ; Senor Manrinirios, Minister of Finance ; Senor de Michelli, the 
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Interior ; Senor Espalter, National Defence ; and Senor Sante, Minister 
{ Industry. 

: May 22nd.—The Government announced that it would adhere to the 

embargo on the supply of arms to Bolivia and Paraguay as proposed by 
the League of Nations. 


U.S.A. 

May gth.—French views regarding the War Debt question. (See 
France. 

May 1oth.—It was understood in Washington that the European 
debtor countries had been notified that token payments against War 
Debts would be accepted on June 15th, but that their diplomatic repre- 
sentatives had been informed that the countries making such payments 
would not escape the provisions of the Johnson Act. 

The President signed the Revenue (Income Tax) Bill, designed to 
raise $417 million by increasing the tax on large incomes, preventing 
evasion, and other measures. 

May 11th.—It was understood that the Under-Secretary of State had 
informed the diplomatic representatives of the British, French, Italian, 
Belgian, Czechoslovak and German Governments that, while token 
payments against War Debts, on June 15th, would be accepted, they 
could no longer be considered as relieving the payers from the stigma of 
default. 

May 12th.—It was intimated at the White House that the President, 
in dealing with War Debts, would consider each case of payment on its 
merits, that individual debtors would never be denied the right of approach 
to the creditor, and that any future attempt to persuade the United 
States to consent to a general debt conference would be as unavailing 
as those alleged to have been made in the past. 

The Senate adopted the Stock Exchange Control Bill by 62 votes 
to 13. 
May 14th—The President sent a Message to Congress proposing a 
nation-wide building and home-renovating programme, to include 
provision for Government insurance of private financing for construction 
and repair of homes, mortgage insurance, under Government direction, 
to enable private agencies to make first mortgage loans on new houses, 
and similar measures. 

May 15th.—President Roosevelt sent a special Message to Congress 
asking for relief and other emergency appropriations of $1,322 million 
to be given him ‘‘ under fairly broad powers,”’ because it was no more 
possible than it was in January (when he had intimated that requirements 
of recovery and relief would call for $3,166 million over and above the 
Budget total for the 2 fiscal years ending June 30th, 1935) to ‘‘ determine 
the exact needs under hard and fixed appropriations headings.” 

It was understood that $100 million were to be used for road con- 
struction, $40 million for starting new naval construction, $35 million 
7 public buildings, and $48 million for the Tennessee Valley development 
Scheme. 

Larger appropriations were: $285 million for civilian conservation 
camps, $100 million for benefits to beef raisers, to cut down their herds, 
and $50 million for the purchase of beef cattle to be canned for dis- 
tribution in direct relief. 

The Senate passed a Bill making available through Federal Reserve 
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Banks and the R.F.C. $530 million for loans to businesses in need oj 
working capital. 

May 16th—The President sent a Message to Congress proposing 
silver legislation. ’ 

The Secretary for the Navy announced that the funds asked for by 
President Roosevelt for public works, etc., would be used, as to the 
$40 million for the Navy, for the construction of 2 destroyer leaders 
12 destroyers and 6 submarines. 

May 18th.—The President sent a Message to Congress urging that the 
fullest support should be given to the pending Senate investigation of the 
‘“‘ problems incident to the private manufacture of arms and munitions 
of war and the international traffic therein,” and pledged the co-operation 
of the executive department of the Government. 

He expressed the hope that the Senate might give its consent to the 
adoption of the Convention for the Supervision of the International Trade 
in Arms (signed at Geneva on June 17th, 1925). In conclusion he urged, 
however, that that was not enough, and said he hoped that on May 2th 
the Geneva Conference would ‘‘ be able to agree upon a convention 
containing provisions for the supervision and control of traffic in arms 
much more far-reaching than those which were embodied in the Conven- 
tion of 1925,” and added, ‘‘ some suitable international organization 
must and will take such action. The peoples of many countries are being 
taxed to the point of poverty and starvation in order to enable Govern- 
ments to engage in a mad race in armaments which, if permitted to 
continue, may well result in war. This grave menace to the peace of the 
world is due in no small measure to the uncontrolled activities of the 
manufacturers and merchants of engines of destruction and it must be 
met by the concerted action of the peoples of all nations.” 

May ioth.—The State Department sent to Congress for introduction 
into both Houses a resolution asking for an embargo on the sale and 
shipment of arms to Bolivia and Paraguay. 

May 21st.—The Supreme Court refused permission to the Principality 
of Monaco to file a suit against the State of Mississippi to recover the 
principal and interest due on $100,000 worth of bonds issued by the 
State in 1841. 

May 22nd.—In a message to Congress recommending silver legislation 
the President began by referring to the Gold Reserve Act of 1934—'4 
long step forward, but only a step . . . . in improving our financial an¢ 
monetary system,” to the desirability of broadening the metallic base, 
and to the value of increased use of silver. Where silver was concerned 
some measures were ‘‘ appropriate for independent action by us,” an¢ 
others demanded international co-operation. In the former class was 
increase of the proportion of silver in metallic reserves. 

His recommendations were as follows: Legislation in the current 
session declaring it to be the policy of the United States to increase the 
amount of silver in monetary stocks, with the ultimate objective of having 
and maintaining one-fourth of their monetary value in silver and three- 
fourths in gold. Authority to purchase existing accumulations of silver 
in the United States should be limited to purchases at not in excess © 
50 cents an ounce. 

The executive authority should be enabled, if circumstances required, 
to take over the existing surpluses of silver in the country not required 
for industrial uses on payment of just compensation, and to regulate 
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imports, exports and other dealings in monetary silver. Finally, he 
recommended a tax of at least 50 per cent. on profits accruing from dealings 
in silver. ede 

The Chairman of the R.F.C., in his report to Congress, stated that so 
far the Corporation had authorized loans aggregating $788 million to a 
total of 2,110 banks and mortgage companies for liquidating deposits. 


U.S.S.R. 
May toth.—It was learnt that M. Karakhan and M. Sokolnikoff had 


been relieved of their posts as Deputy Foreign Commissars and were to 
receive other posts. M. Litvinoff was in future to have only two deputies. 

May 14th.—Protest by Manchukuo Government against firing on a 
steamer on the Amur River. (See Manchukuo.) 

May 17th.—The Soviet version of the firing on the Japanese steamer 
was to the effect that the vessel approached the Russian side of the river 
and those on board took photographs of the shore and of the positions 
of the frontier guards. Blank shots fired as a warning were ignored by 


the steamer. 


Vatican City. 

May 13th.—Papal Secretary of State’s letter to the Bishop of 
Wiirzburg. (See Germany.) 

May 22nd.—The Pope received Cardinal Faulhaber and thirteen 
other German bishops and heard from each separately a report on the 
conditions in their dioceses. 


Yugoslavia. 
May 14th.—A conference between M. Yevtitch, M. Titulescu and 
Tewfik Rushdi Bey was held in Belgrade. 
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DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


La Documentation Internationale, dated April 15th, 1934. 

League of Nations. Texts of letters and documents relative to 
withdrawal from the League; the Council Resolution of January 2oth, 
1934 regarding the Saar; report of the San Remo session of the European” 
Danube Commission (January 23rd, 1934) ; and report of the Nice 
of the International Danube Commission. (March 12th-16th, 1934.) 

Disarmament. German Government’s telegram to Mr. Henderson ann ; 
withdrawal from the Conference, October 14th, 1933, and Mr. Headed 
reply, October 16th, 1933. German aide-mémoire of December 18th, 1933, 

International Agreements. Rome Agreement of March 18th, 1934, between 
Austria, Hungary and Italy, text and protocols, including text of Italian 
memorandum of September 29th, 1933. 

Text of Balkan Pact, signed on February 9th, 1934. 

Text of Pact of Non-Aggression, between Germany and Poland, 
signed on January 26th, 1934. 

London Conventions on the definition of the aggressor, signed on July 
3rd and 4th, 1933. 

Pact of Conciliation and Non-Aggression signed at Rio de Janeiro 
on October roth, 1933. 

Project of peace treaty between Bolivia and Paraguay drafted by 
the League Commission, February 22nd, 1934. 

Exchange of Notes between the U.S. Secretary of State and the 
Japanese Ambassador, February 21st and March 3rd, 1934. 


The above is a new publication, appearing in Paris on the 15th of each month.) 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated May 12th, 1934. 
Japan and the Asiatic Monroe Doctrine. (1) Observations of the Foreign Office 
spokesman. (2) Observations made on April 2oth by the Foreign Office 
spokesman. (3) Communication from the Chinese Legation at Paris, April 


21st, 1934. (4) Explanation by the Japanese Consul-General at Geneva, 
April 24th, 1934. (5) Communication published by the Rengo Agency, April 


_ (6) Communication from the Japanese Ambassador at Paris to 
M. Barthou, May rst, 1934, and (7) Reply of M. Barthou, May 4th, 1934. 


1934 FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


May 28th Technical Committee of International Associa- 
tion for Social Progress 
29th Preparatory Committee of Conference on High . 
International Studies, 1935 .. Paris 
29th 22nd Session of International Commission for 
Air Navigation .. Lisbon 
29th *General Commission of the " Disarmament 
Conference ‘ bes ... Geneva 
30th *Permanent Mandates Commission Geneva 
30th *Special Meeting of League Council re Gran Chaco 
dispute ... Geneva 


4th *18th Session of International L abour Cc onference 
(I.L.0.) ... Geneva 
gth 2nd International Conference on the teaching 
of History . Basle 
13th 16th International "Conference on 1 Agriculture Budapest 
2nd Esperanto Conference... Toronto 
6th 38th Conference of International Law Association Budapest 
roth *15th Session of the League Assembly ... ... Geneva 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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